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ABSTRACT 



This thesis developed a model to assess the effects of factors influencing the career 
orientation of junior male Army officers using the Army portion of the 1985 DOD 
Officers and Enlisted Personnel Survey Member File. Junior officers were classified as 
early juniors or late juniors according to their length of service (four months to four 
years and five to ten years). A multivariate logit regression model was estimated 
utilizing explanatory variables which were classified into demographic/ personal, 
environmental, intrinsic or extrinsic categories, to explain career orientation (plans to 
serve twenty years or more). The results indicate that demographic factors(length of 
service, commissioning sources) and intrinsic factors(personnel freedom, friendship, co- 
workers, patriotism, job satisfaction, job training, job security and working conditions) 
have strong effects on the career orientation of both levels of junior officers. Further, 
early junior officers are affected by the package of retirement benefits and late junior 
officers are affected by factors related to family. This study shows that expressed 
intentions of members can be used as valid indicators of later behavior based on the 
closeness of the match between intentions and actual behavior. This study should provide 
guidelines for personnel managers and policy makers to maintain targeted strengths of 
junior officers. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



George Washington warned that to remain free the nation 
must be prepared for war. To preserve the United States as a 
free nation with its fundamental institutions and values intact, 
strong and capable armed forces are essential. The officer corps 
is a crucial element in the effectiveness of any military 
establishment. An armed force must attract an adequate supply 
of officers from the limited number of individuals in the 
population who possess the necessary leadership qualities and 
motivation . 

Technological changes in mid-twentieth century - the advent 
of air power and, more recently, nuclear technology decreased 
the time needed, and increased the distance possible, for the 
use of a weapon system. A distinction between peacetime and 
wartime becomes less relevant for a military organization. A 
high retention rate of qualified and experienced officers 
ensures not only the ability to maintain combat readiness, but 
economic efficiency as well. 

First, with respect to combat readiness, there has been an 
increase in the demand for many diverse and higher level skills, 
and the length of time in service required to become proficient 
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in weapon system operation, management and support tasks has 
also been increasing. Second, with respect to economic 
efficiency, the U.S. Army invests substantial funds in 
recruiting and training personnel each year. As weapon systems 
and combat support roles have become more sophisticated and 
skill-intensive, the average training cost has increased. The 
cost is reflected in terms of expensive recruiting and retention 
activities, and numerous and repeated training programs. 

The objectives of this thesis are to identify and assess 
the effects of factors which influence career orientation of 
junior male Army officers and ascertain which are likely to be 
the most effective in influencing retention. Results should 
provide a basis for assessing appropriate management policies 
to achieve derived officer retention objectives. Specifically, 
a multi-variate regression model is developed which attempts to 
identify the relative importance of factors that affect the 
intentions of officers to serve in the Army. 

A. BACKGROUND 

American youth do not regard the military as a normal 
organizational working setting. That is, there are significant 
differences in average evaluations of nonmonetary as well as 
monetary aspects of the job, although there is also considerable 
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overlap in the assessments of young people. Although this 
overlap indicates that the military is a generally convergent 
work setting, nevertheless it may not be seen as a particularly 
attractive one . Such negative perceptions are especially true 
for the Army with more jobs that have high levels of 
disamenities and hardships, [ref. 5] 

Blair and Phillips (1983) in a comparison of the quality of 
work life in military and in civilian jobs predicted high 
attrition rates of military workers due to the less satisfactory 
quality of work life and the lower met expectations, [ref. 5] 

The Army' s retention policy emphasizes the retention of a 
maximum number of new officer accessions, consistent with 
quality standards . 

1 . Voluntary Turnover Rates of Army Officers 

Although any single measure is inadequate to assess 
turnover, available data indicate that Army officer turnover has 
shown a gradual increase during the fiscal years 1983 and 1988. 
Voluntary retirements of Army officers have not attained the 
absolute numbers which might be considered critical. However, 
if one follows the trend of voluntary retirements during the 
past eight years, it is possible to conclude that a problem is 
in the making. Figure 1 shows this trend. 
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Figure 1 



OVERALL VOLUNTARY SEPARATION RATE 




Figure 2 



VOLUNTARY SEPARATION RATE BY TENURE 
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Analyzing the voluntary separation curve in terms of length 
of service, the bulk of observations occur between 5 and 10 
years of service as shown in Figure 2 . Seventy percent of 
voluntary retirements are within the 5 to 10 year period of 
active duty, sixteen percent in 1-4 YOS, and twelve percent in 
11-15 YOS. Figure 2 also shows the sharp increase in the 
voluntary attrition rate for the population of 1 through 4 years 
of service after FY 1985. It is quite important to assess the 
factors influencing the career orientation of this group who are 
within the first obligation term. 

2 . Impact of Turnover 

The requirement for experienced leadership is important 
especially to a military organization. Experienced leadership 
is a function generally dependent upon years of training and the 
continued exercise of judgement within a military context. 
Unlike industry which has no direct counterpart for strictly 
military functions, the Army cannot induce highly qualified 
executives from the outside to take on the various roles of 
military officers, [ref.l] 

High rates of early separation prevent the Army from 
fielding its authorized effective strength because of a shortage 
of experienced officer personnel. 
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High rates of early separation are also detrimental to the 
cost-effectiveness of the Army. The cost of commissioning an 
officer by source was analyzed in detail by Benjamin Schemmer 
(Armed Forces Journal, 1985, September and November) and 
summarized by him in the Washington Post (December 1, 1985) . He 
noted that the cost of a West Point graduate was $225,000 
compared to only $27,400 for an ROTC officer and $2,250 for an 
Officer Candidate School (OCS) graduate. Hence, if the West 
Point graduate officer stays with the Army for a shorter period 
compared to an ROTC or an OCS officer, commissioning more 
officers from West Point is not likely to be cost-effective for 
the Army. [ref. 27 p.8] 

B . PURPOSE 

The purpose of this thesis is to identify factors which 
influence the career decision making process of male Army 
officers, and to build a statistical model which attempts to 
identify the relative importance of factors that affect the 
intentions of officers to serve in the Army. In addition, this 
thesis will examine the difference between retention intention 
of officers and their actual retention behavior. 

In this thesis, the analysis of career orientation is 
restricted to junior male Army officers because such decisions 
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are important in the early years of a career. A career officer 
is commonly regarded as one who intends to remain on active duty 
for a minimum of 20 years, thereby qualifying for retirement 
benefits [ref. 13]. Junior Army officers are defined as those 
officers who are in the pay grade levels 01 to 04. The ranks of 
officers in these pay grade levels are, respectively, Second 
Lieutenant, First Lieutenant, Captain and Major. Partly because 
of the retirement benefit, once the officers have vested ten or 
more years of their career life they tend to stay with the Army 
until retirement. [ref. 27] 

The findings of this thesis will provide some guidelines 
for Army policy makers (or/and managers) to develop policies 
(or/and to carry out polices) which can more positively 
influence the career decisions of junior male Army officers. 

C. ORGANIZATION 

Chapter II will review the theory and the existing general 
and military literature on the subject of turnover and 
motivation. Chapter III will describe the data base selected, 
explain the variables used, and specify the model chosen to 
analyze the career intentions of junior male Army officers. 
Chapter IV will discuss the results of the estimation of the 
model. This chapter also describes the relationship between the 
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retention intention of officers and their actual behavior. 



Chapter V summarizes the major findings and suggests some 
implications of these results. The thesis concludes by offering 
some recommendations for future research. 
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II. LITERATURE REVIEW 



Many researchers have conducted studies to determine 
factors related to turnover and retention. When we are 
considering the actions of individuals, it is worthwhile to 
review theories explaining individual human behavior as well as 
literature on military /civilian retention/turnover. 
Understanding these theories and literatures will aid in 
developing a conceptual model of career orientation. 

A. TURNOVER/MOTIVATION THEORY 
1 . Turnover 

Voluntary separations are termed "quits" and involuntary 
separations are termed "layoffs". Human capital theory predicts 
that workers employed at lower-wage jobs than they could obtain 
elsewhere are most prone to quitting. That is, workers may 
decide to quit if their wages fall below what they could get 
elsewhere. If nonwage factors are constant, workers will flow 
from jobs with lower wages to those with higher wages. 

Another implication of the theory is that workers will have 
a higher probability of quitting when it is relatively easy for 
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them to obtain a better job quickly. Thus, when jobs are more 
plentiful relative to job-seekers, the quit rate tends to be 
higher than when few jobs are available and many workers are 
being laid off. [ref. 12] 

Turnover falls as age rises. Workers are more likely to 
indicate feelings of satisfaction as they become older and as 
their actual earnings exceed an estimate of their alternative 
earnings. Studies that have investigated differences in quit 
rates among various industries have generally found that other 
things (i.e., wages) equal, quit rates are higher when the 
proportion of younger workers is greater. And, also, the 
probability that a worker will quit tends to decline with job 
tenure, [ref. 12] 

Another prediction of human capital theory is that quit 

rates will be higher when the costs of quitting are lower, [ref. 

) 

12 ] 



2 . Motivation 

One of the major theories of motivation is Maslow' s 
hierarchy of needs which classifies human needs into five 
hierarchical categories: physiological, security, belongingness 
and love, esteem, self-actualization. According to Maslow, 
individuals will be motivated to fulfill whichever need is 
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prepotent, or most powerful, for them at a given time. The 
prepotency of a need depends on the individual's current 
situation and recent experiences. Starting with the physical 
needs, which are most basic, each need must be at least 
partially satisfied before the individual desires to satisfy a 
need at the next higher level, [ref. 23, 25] 

Equity theory proposed by Adams (1965) holds that an 
individual's motivation, performance, and satisfaction depend 
on his ef f ort/reward ratio and the ef f ort/reward ratio of others 
in similar situations. People compare what they are being paid 
for their effort. When they feel that inequity exists, underpaid 
workers may try to reduce the inequity by exerting less effort 
or leaving the organization, [ref. 25, 30] 

A two factor theory proposed by Herzberg (1950) holds that 
job satisfaction and job dissatisfaction come from two separate 
sets of factors, which are satisfiers (motivating factors) and 
dissatisf iers ("hygiene" factors). The satisfiers are related 
to the nature of the work and to rewards that result directly 
from performance of the work tasks. The dissatisfiers included 
salary, working conditions, and organization policy. The 
important point for this discussion is that hygiene factors will 
not increase job satisfaction but only prevent job 
dissatisfaction and that rewards can have a positive effect on 
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job satisfaction if the rewards are considered to be 
substantial, [ref. 18, 25] 

B . LITERATURE RESEARCH 

Many studies have been conducted in both military and 
civilian organizations to identify the factors which may 
influence the turnover of their organizations. 

Mobley suggests several of the possible intermediate steps 
in the employee turnover decision process. The turnover decision 
process can be simplified as follows: 

1) Evaluation of existing job 

2) Experience job satisfaction and dissatisfaction 

3) Thinking of quitting due to dissatisfaction 

4) Evaluation of the expected utility of search and of 
the cost of quitting 

5) Intention to search for alternatives 

6) Search for alternatives 

7) Evaluate alternatives 

8) Comparison of alternatives versus present job 

9) Intention to leave 

10) Actual turnover behavior [ref. 30 p.392] 

The decision to participation or withdraw may be looked 
upon as a process of balancing received or potential rewards 
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with desired expectations. During the turnover decision process, 
numerous factors influence the decision to stay or leave. 

Wernimont (1966) tried to test the Herzberg findings that 
the five major factors related to the doing of the job itself 
(Recognition, Achievement, Work Itself, Advancement, and 
Responsibility) are the primary determiners of job satisfaction, 
and that five major factors related to the job environment 
(Salary, Company Policies and Practices, Technical Aspects of 
Supervision, Interpersonal Relations in Supervision, and Working 
Conditions) cause job dissatisfaction. The job related factors 
have been designated "intrinsic" factors, while the environment 
related factors have been named "extrinsic" factors. As a 
result, satisfaction with the job can be due to high levels of 
satisfaction with intrinsic factors, and dissatisfaction can be 
due to low levels of satisfaction with intrinsic factors. 
Extrinsic factors cause both satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
less readily than do the intrinsic factors, but individuals are 
more likely to say they have bad or dissatisfied feelings about 
these extrinsic factors, [ref. 31] 

Flowers and Hughes (1973) focused on the reason for 
employee staying. They explained this in terms of "inertia". 
Employees tend to remain with a company until some force causes 
them to leave. They showed that this inertia is affected by two 
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relevant factors within the company and two relevant factors 
outside the company. Inner factors are job satisfaction and 
environmental factors. Job satisfaction includes achievement, 
recognition, responsibility, growth, and other matters 
associated with the motivation of the individual in his job. 
Environmental factors are work rules, facilities, coffee breaks, 
benefits, wages, and the like. Outside factors are outside job 
opportunities and nonwork factors such as financial 
responsibilities, family ties, friendships, and community 
relations. They found that employees who like their job tend to 
stay. Very dissatisfied employees continue to stay because of 
financial considerations, family responsibilities, lack of 
outside opportunities, age, and to some extent, corporate 
enculturation (they wouldn't like to look for a job or have to 
learn new policies) . [ref. 14] 

Lee and Wilbur (1985) investigated the relationship of age 
to job satisfaction by using 1,707 public employees in the 
United States. The results showed that job satisfaction 
increased with age. Younger employees were less satisfied 
overall with their jobs, but especially with the intrinsic 
characteristics (ability utilization, work challenge, 
creativity, responsibility, and variety) of the work. Older 
employees were more satisfied with the extrinsic characteristics 
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(promotion, compensation, and working conditions) than were 
younger employees, [ref. 22] 

Based on the analysis of the National Longitudinal Youth 
Survey for 1980, Burk (1984) argued that patriotism is an 
important factor affecting the quality and composition of the 
all-volunteer force. According to his study, those who are 
motivated to serve for patriotic reasons serve more effectively 
than those who enlist for other reasons. And, those who are 
promoted to higher ranks tend by a large margin to be drawn from 
those who report having enlisted to serve their country, [ref. 9 
pp. 238-240] 

Faris (1984) studied the economic and noneconomic factors 
affecting personnel recruitment and retention on the all 
volunteer force (AVF) by using the 1976 Department of Defense 
Personnel Survey. He classified male 01/02 officers into 
"stayers" and "leavers" 1 . He found that for leavers, education 
at entry as well as father' s military experience has a 
substantial negative effect; that is, junior-grade officers who 
enter with a college degree are more likely to decide to leave. 
The noneconomic aspects of the military has a strong positive 
effect and officers whose fathers served as officers for less 

1 stayers: those who are intend to stay in the military, 
leavers: those who are intend to leave the military. 
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than four years are more likely to leave the military. 
Satisfaction with pay and benefits has no significant effect. 
For stayers, education at entry has equally strong effect; those 
who are relatively satisfied with the noneconomic aspects of the 
military and those who entered with less than a college degree 
are the most likely to be career oriented. Satisfaction with pay 
and benefits has a significant effect. 

The process of retention of junior officers and the 
formation of career decisions are relatively unaffected by the 
economic factors of pay, benefits, and marketability. Most 
career-oriented officers make their decision to remain in the 
military despite perceptions of economic loss. Much more 
significant in determining career plans are the satisfactions 
of the military work role, and the relationships with co- 
workers and supervisors. That is, a combination of noneconomic 
sources of satisfaction / dissatis-faction has a strong effect 
whereas satisfaction with pay and benefits has no significant 
effect, [ref. 13] 

Gary Becker distinguished conceptually between two types of 
training: general training that increases an individual's 
productivity to many employers equally, and specific training 
that increases an individual's productivity only at the firm in 
which he or she is currently employed, [ref. 4] Workers with 
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general skills are more likely to quit after training and seek 
work elsewhere than those with specific skills [ref .12] . In the 
Army, the officers with scientific training (such as in 
engineering, science, and the medical field) are classified as 
general skill officers. And the officers in non-combat arms are 
also classified as general skill officers [ref. 12, 27]. The fact 
that the retention rates of Combat Arms and Combat Support 
branches were markedly higher than the rate for Combat Service 
Support supports this theory, [ref. 19] 

Porter and Steers (1973) , in a review of studies conducted 
by other researchers, found that overall job satisfaction was 
consistently and inversely related to turnover. More 
specifically, in an effort to break down the global concept of 
job satisfaction -the sum total of an individual's met 
expectations on the job, they grouped various factors in the 
work situation into four categories according to their 
relationship to turnover behavior: (a) organization-wide factors, 
(b) immediate work environmental factors, (c) job-related 
factors, and (d) personal factors. 

Organization-wide factors can be defined as those variables 
affecting the individual that are primarily determined by 
persons or events external to the immediate work group. Pay, 
promotion and organizational size are included in this group. 
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They found satisfaction with pay and promotion based on the 
perceived equity of rewards to be negatively associated with 
turnover, and organization size to be weakly related to 
turnover . 

Immediate work environment factors center around the 
immediate work situation in which the employee finds himself. 
Factors to be considered here include supervisory style, work 
unit size and the nature of peer group interaction. They found 
supervisory style and peer group interaction to be negatively 
related to turnover, while work unit size was found to be 
positively related. 

Job content factors are the duties and activities required 
for the successful performance of a job. Turnover is affected 
by four factors of this type: (a) the overall reaction to job 
content, (b) task repetitiveness, (c) job autonomy and 
responsibility, and (d) role clarity. Task repetitiveness was 
found to be positively and the others negatively related to 
turnover . 

Personal factors are unique to the individual and include 
age, tenure, similarity of job with vocational interest, 
personality and family consideration. Age, tenure, and 
congruence of job with vocational interests appear to be 
strongly and negatively related to turnover whereas extreme 
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personality characteristics, family size and family 
responsibilities are generally found to be positively related 
to turnover, [ref. 26] 

Arnold and Feldman (1982) undertook a multivariate analysis 
of the turnover process with a sample of 654 members of the 
accounting profession. The following variables were measured: 
demographic variables, tenure, cognitive/affective orientation 
to current position (including multiple measures of job 
satisfaction and organizational commitment) , perceived job 
security, intention to search for an alternative position, 
perceived existence of alternative positions, and intention to 
change positions. The results showed that turnover was 
significantly influenced by age, tenure in the organization, 
overall job satisfaction, organizational commitment, perceived 
job security, and intention to search for an alternative 
position, [ref. 2] 

Bluedorn (1979) studied the causes of turnover in American 
military organizations by using data for U.S. Army officers 
collected in 1964. As a result of his study, five propositions 
were developed as factors affecting turnover. Satisfaction 2 and 



2 Satisfaction stands for overall satisfaction with 
membership in the organization. 
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pay 3 have a negative effect on turnover and environmental push, 4 
environmental pull, 5 and organizational control 6 have a positive 
effect, [ref. 7] 

Bluedorn (1982) developed a model of turnover process which 
synthesized three turnover models: those of Price (1977) and 
Mobley (1977) and the model which had been developed around the 
organizational commitment variable (1974 ) . The results showed 
that the most important determinants of turnover were 
environmental opportunity, routinization, age, and length of 
service, [ref. 6] 

Reed (1985) studied workers' quit behavior to determine the 
effects of nonpecuniary job attributes with data from the 
National Longitudinal Survey, Youth Cohort, 1979-1980. Some of 
the results showed that for young males, the opportunity to use 
their most valued skills and job autonomy appear to contribute 



3 Pay refers to money, fringe benefits and other 
commodities of financial value which organizations can exchange 
with members in return for their participation in the system. 

4 Environmental push is the extent to which organization 
members will be negatively sanctioned for failing to become 
members of specific organization. 

5 Environmental pull refers to both the number and quality 
of unoccupied roles in the organization's environment. 

6 Organizational control refers to one subset of set of all 
type of social control, i.e., centralization, formalization. 
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significantly to workers' marginal utilities. Psychological job 
characteristics such as opportunity to use one's valued skills, 
job significance, completeness of job tasks, and job autonomy 
all appear to be significant economic job attributes, [ref. 28] 
Rashmi Lai (1988) undertook a study of the quit/stay 
decisions of junior Army officers using data from 1985 POD 
Survey of Officers and Enlisted Personnel . Rashmi Lai estimated 
the number of years an officer intends to serve in the Army and 
satisfaction of an officer with military life. He concluded that 
the two most important factors which affected intentions of 
officers to serve in the Army were satisfaction with military 
life and chances of promotion. Regular monetary compensation 
affected their decisions in a positive though indirect way, via 
their satisfaction with military life. Important factors 
contributing to satisfaction with military life were officers' 
positive perceptions about military life and their intention to 
serve for a long time period. Working environmental factors are 
also important along with monetary factors, retirement benefits 
and chances of promotion. Working conditions, satisfaction with 
co-workers and their friendship, unit morale, personal freedom, 
job security, training facilities and satisfaction with the 
current job had a significant positive influence on satisfaction 
with military life. [ref. 27] 
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Brunner (1971) and Chow and Polich (1980) studied the 
relationship between intention to reenlist and actual 
reenlistment. Brunner found a reasonably good match between 
survey intention and later behavior by using Air Force 
personnel. Chow and Polich retested that finding with the 1976 
DOD survey. The results showed a close match between intentions 
and outcomes. Among respondents who said that their chances of 
reenlisting were .10 or less, only 5 percent did reenlist; and 
among those who said their probabilities were .90 or greater, 
89 percent reenlisted. The actual reenlistment rate was close 
enough to the intention level to be valuable for aggregate 
prediction. In general, intentions are strong predictors of 
actual behavior, [ref. 10] 

In reviewing these studies, there appear to be numerous 
factors which affect the career decision. These factors can be 
grouped into four broad categories: demographic, intrinsic, 
extrinsic, and environmental factors. This study is centered 
around these categories in an effort to determine which factors 
are most influential in the career decision process. 
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III. DATA AND METHODOLOGY 



A. DATA 

The data used in this thesis are the Army portion of the 1985 POD 
Officers and Enlisted Personnel Survey Member File . The 1985 DOD 
Survey of members has been matched with personnel records to obtain 
information on subsequent staying behavior of respondents. 

The 1985 DOD Survey was administered by the Defense Manpower 
Data Center (DMDC) to active-duty (AD) military members who had 
served four or more months by 30 September, 1984 and still remained 
by the time the questionnaire was distributed. The survey was 
administered to a world-wide sample of approximately 124, 600 
active-duty military members in order to establish a cross 
sectional data base. Approximately, 5,000 Army officers, 65.2 % of 
eligible members, responded the survey, [ref. 11] 

The Survey consisted of nine major sections; 

I . Military Information asking about the member' s 
military characteristics. 

II. Present and Past Locations asking about PCS Moves and 
environmental living conditions . 

III. Reenlistment /Career Intent probed the respondent's 
future orientation. 
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IV. Individual and Family Characteristics focused on basic 
demographic facts. 

V. Dependents asked about the number and ages of 
dependents; whether or not dependents were 
handicapped. 

VI . Military Compensation, benefits and Programs asked 
about the benefits being received as well as a broad 
range of family programs. 

VII. Civilian Labor Force Experience focused on civilian 
work experience and earnings . 

VIII. Family Resources focused on non-wage or salary sources 
of earnings . 

IX. Military Life questioned about the member's attitude 
toward various aspects of military life. [ref. 11] 

A subset of the Army officers surveyed is used for this 
thesis. The analysis is restricted to junior male Army officers. 
Junior Army officers are defined as those with less than 10 years 
of service (YOS) and younger than 40 years. Data were available 
for 1,500 junior male Army officers under the age of 40. This is 
the sample size for the analysis. 

In this thesis, aggregation bias is reduced by estimating 
separate models for sub-groups of officers. Officers are classified 
as early juniors or late juniors . Early juniors (E J) had served 
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less than 4 YOS, late juniors (LJ) had served between 4 YOS and 10 
YOS. 

The EJ stage is a period of getting away from home and 
establishing oneself in the adult world. In EJ stage, members take 
basic specialty training to get basic military knowledge and 
develop their military character, learning how to work, deal with 
people and getting a sense of identity in the military organization 
[ref. 17]. If they are successfully accustomed to military 
organization, they would be likely to remain, otherwise, they would 
move to another organization. 

The LJ stage is a period of assessing one's career against 
goals and ambitions. Most members are beyond their initial 
obligation term 1 . In the LJ stage, members continue to develop 
their primary specialty and develop an alternate specialty. They 
grow their professional military knowledge. They evaluate 
themselves with respect to needs, motives, values and talents 
developed through work experiences to make sure that they are on 
the right path toward their life goal. LJ members are more likely 
to settle down and advance toward a stable relationship with the 
organization, [ref. 17] 



1 . Academy: 6 years, OCS/OTS: 3 years, Regular ROTC: 3 

years, Scholarship ROTC: 4 years. 
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The factors providing insight into career behavior for EJ 
officers may not be the same as those important for LJ officers. 
The sample size for EJ respondents is 624 and that for LJ 
respondents is 884. Table 1 shows information about the sample. 

B. METHODOLOGY 

1 . Conceptual Model 

Figure 3 proposes a conceptual model which shows the 
hypothesized interrelationships between career orientation (defined 
as intention to stay in the Army for at least 20 years) and 
affective factors. The variables in the conceptual model are 
grouped into four broad categories. These are : 

a) Demographic and personal factors - information about an 
individual such as age, race, length of service. 

b) Environmental factors - factors which are not directly 
related to the job but influence the career decision such 
as civilian job opportunity and financial obligations. 

c) Intrinsic factors - factors which measure the mental 
satisfaction/dissatisfaction with the job or attitudes 
towards the job such as patriotism and met expectations. 
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Table 1 : Characteristics of male Army junior officers in the 
1985 DOD Enlisted/Officer Survey 



Classification 


Early Junior 


Late Junior 


Numbers of officers 


624 


884 


Average age (years) 


25.9 


30.2 


Military occupation (%) 






Combat arms 


50.3 


41.1 


non-combat arms 


49.7 


58.9 


Commissioning sources (%) 






Academy 


15.0 


14.7 


Regular ROTC 


32.2 


35.6 


Scholar ROTC 


33.2 


25.4 


OCS/OTS 


5.5 


9.1 


Others 


14.1 


15.2 


% of officers with master 
degree and above 


22.5 


27.7 


% white 


84.1 


83.9 


% of officers with intent- 
ion to serve at least 20 
years 


66.4 


79.9 


% of officers satisfied 
with Army life 


72.8 


77.3 


Average overseas tour 
(months) 


9.9 


26.3 


Average total income ($) 
in 1984 


23,300 


33,800 



a. Those who responded "very satisfied", "satisfied", "somewhat 
satisfied" to the question (0110E106) fall into this category. 
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Figure 3. Conceptual Model of Career Orientation 

d) Extrinsic factors - factors which measure the financial 
or the environmental satisfaction/dissatisfaction with 
the job such as pay, promotion opportunities and 
undesirable location. 

Sequential steps are taken to reach the staying or quitting 
behavior. The military satisfaction factors, which are directly 
related to the job, play a central role in the career orientation 
process. Dissatisfaction leads to job search which leads to an 
intent to quit or stay which leads to the individual's actual 
staying or quitting behavior. During the career decision process, 
career orientation is determined by synthesizing the effects of 
factors which influence the career decision. Some intrinsic/ 
extrinsic factors influence the decision directly as well as 
through their effect on military satisfaction. Each individual's 
personality and background differentiate the net effect of each 
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category on career orientation by providing criteria based on his 
personality and background, [ref. 3, 26, 30, 32] 

Logistic regression analysis is used to estimate the impact 
of the explanatory variables and to identify their relative 
influence on the career decision. The logistic model is suitable 
for the analysis of complex sample survey data when the dependent 
variable is binary. The dependent variable in the model is the 
careerist /non-careerist 2 decision. 

The logit model is the (cumulative) logistic distribution 
function where the equation is: 

1 

Pi = 

l + e -U +£bj*Xi j) 

P A is the probability of member i having career orientation and e 
is the familiar base of the natural logarithm. X i;) is the value of 
the j th factor affecting the career orientation of the i th service 
member. Logit analysis will provide estimates of the parameters 
("a" and "b/’s) . [ref .16] 

Data are analyzed using the LOGIST procedure of SAS (a 
statistical analysis software package) which fits the logistic 



2 . Careerist: one who intends to remain for 20 or more 

years of service. 

Non-careerist: one who intends to leave prior to 20 

years of service. 
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multiple regression model to a single binary (0-1) dependent 
variable . 

2 . Variables 

a . Dependent Variable 

The dependent variable "Career Orientation (CO) " used in this 
thesis is constructed from the question (027) : 

"When you finally leave the military, how many total years of 
service do you expect to have?" 

Responses to this question are reported as a continuous variable 
indicating the number of years an officer intends to serve in the 
Army. This thesis concerns the career orientations of Army 
officers, and therefore this continuous variable was dichotomized 
as careerist or non-careerist. The twenty-year point was used as 
the criterion to separate careerists from non-careerists in the 
sample because retirees can receive full retirement benefits after 
20 YOS. 



Jb. Explanatory Variables 

The variables for the multivariate regression model of career 
orientation were selected based on the literature review cited 
above and fall into one of four categories: demographic and 
personal, environmental, intrinsic, and extrinsic factors. 
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Appendix A shows the results of a crosstabulation analysis of 
these candidate independent variables with the dependent variable 
CO. This table describes the percentage of junior male Army 
officers who responded that they intended to stay for at least 
twenty years by the attributes selected based on the literature 
review. A Chi-square test was computed to test the null hypothesis 
of no association between each variables and CO. This value stands 
for a statistical significance level of the decision rule. This 
value tends to be close to zero when there is association between 
two variables. The results came from the crosstabulation analysis. 

Factor analysis [see Appendix B 3 ] was also used to reduce the 
number of candidate variables. Factor analysis is a statistical 
procedure for uncovering the order, pattern, or regularity in data. 
The common objective of factor analysis is to represent a set of 
variables in terms of a smaller number of hypothetical variables. 

When existing packaged computer programs are used for factor 
solutions, the factor analysis procedure has four basic steps. The 
first step is preparing a covariance matrix for the relationship 
among variables. The second step is the extraction of the initial 
factors that can adequately explain the observed correlations among 
the variables . The most commonly used procedure of determining the 
number of initial factors to be extracted is a rule of thumb - this 

3 Appendix B contains a summary of factor analysis results. 
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rule is known either as the Kaiser or eigenvalue criterion. The 
third step is the rotation to a terminal solution and 
interpretation. Rotation makes the initial factor solution simpler 
and more interpretable . A method of orthogonal rotation can be 
employed by using the varimax rotation technique. The fourth step 
is the construction of factor scales and their use in further 
analysis . Most factor analysis computer programs produce 
coefficients with which to combine the observed variables to 
represent the underlying factor, and some even create such scales 
for the user. [ref. 20] 

(1) Demographic and personal variables 
The variables selected for this category are years of service 
(06E6) , military occupation (OOCC1) , source of commissioning (010) , 
age(036E35), race (039E38) , diploma (046) , marital status (051E48) 
and family size (067E64) . 

Length of service (LOS) is number of months on active duty. 
Responses are limited to those officers who served for up to ten 
years of active service. Increased LOS is expected to be positively 
related to propensity to remain, [ref. 26] 

Military occupation (NCBT) is a dummy variable which equals 
one for non-combat arms officers and zero for combat arms 
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officers 4 . The intentions to serve are expected to be affected by 
whether the officer is in combat arms or not. Non-combat officers 
have more general skills and would be expected to have better 
civilian job alternatives, [ref. 29] 

Commissioning source uses two dummy variables: reserve officer 
training corps (ROTC) and others (OTHERS) . Academy is the base 
case. ROTC was created by combining reserve officer training corps 
(RROTC) with scholarship reserve officer training corps (SROTC) 
because RROTC is highly correlated to SROTC (Pearson correlation 
coefficient: .451). OTHERS includes limited duty officer program, 
OCS/OTS, aviation officer candidate, aviation cadet, direct 
appointment from civilian status, reserve officer candidate, 
platoon leaders course, commissioned from health professor scholar 
program, medical specialist program, warrant officer program and 
other. Academy graduates are expected to have a higher propensity 
to remain in the Army than ROTC or OTHERS because of the rigorous 
competition required for entry and graduation as well as greater 
familiarity with military way of life through Academy life. 

Age is simply the respondent's age at his last birthday. It 
is a continuous variable with a maximum limit set at less than or 

4 . Non-combat arms: intelligence, engineering and 
maintenance, scientific and professional, medical, 
administrative, supply, procurement, non- occupational. 

Combat arms: general, executives, N.E.C., tactical 
operations . 
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equal to 40 years. This limitation was imposed for a more 
homogenous sample. Age is expected to be positively related to 
career orientation, because older workers making job changes reap 
smaller wage gains than younger workers and often suffer wage 
losses. In addition, older workers confront a smaller set of 
alternative job opportunities than younger workers [ref. 20]. Age, 
however, is eliminated from the analysis due to its high 
correlation (.638) with LOS. 

Race is a dummy variable which equals one for white officers 
and zero for otherwise. The sample of junior male Army officers was 
comprised of 84% whites, 11% blacks and others i.e oriental, 
indian. Crosstabulation of individual racial groups with the career 
decision variable showed higher career intention (77%) among black 
person, however, the segment of the sample was very small and 
therefore blacks were combined with other minority racial groups. 

Diploma is a dummy variable which equals one for either a 
master's or doctoral degree and zero otherwise. Military service 
provides members with significant educational opportunities. 
Although much of this advanced education is in specialized and 
technical areas related to military tactics, technology, and 
administration, some of it also falls within the domains of more 
general social, scientific, and historical education [ref. 8]. These 
advanced educational experiences are expected to influence leaving 
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the Army because of the increased availability of alternative 
opportunities . 

Marital status (MARI) is represented by two dummy variables: 
married without dependents (MWOD) and married with dependents (MWD) 
while unmarried (UNMARI) is the base case. Marital status and the 
number of dependents are combined to create this variable. 
Widowed, divorced, single and never married are grouped into 
unmarried and others into married. UNMARI was created by combining 
single without dependents (SWOD) with single with dependents (SWD) 
because the portion of SWD is very small (1.79% of the sample) . A 
married person is more likely to remain in the Army than an 
unmarried person. The number of dependents is an important 
influence on the needs and requirements placed on an individual as 
a result of being responsible for a family [ref. 26]. It is 
hypothesized that MWD officers would display a higher propensity 
to remain in the Army than UNMARI or MWD officers. 

(2) Environmental factors 

The variables selected for this category are financial 
obligations (O102E98) , total income (Income 2), civilian job 
opportunities (096E92) , the family satisfaction factor and the job 
environmental factor. 

Financial obligations (DEBT) provides information on an 
individual's total outstanding debt. The DMDC survey asked for 
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discrete responses to an ascending scale of debt ranging from $ 0 
to over $ 15,000. DEBT is expected to be related positively to CO 
decision, [ref. 26] 

Total income (TOTINC) was computed by DMDC considering base 
pay of both an individual and his/her spouse, BAS (Basic Allowance 
for Subsistence) , BAQ (Basic Allowance for Quarters) , RENTAL 
(charge for inadequate government quarter) , and VHA (Variable 
Housing Allowance) data from the 8503 JUMPS (Joint Uniform Military 
Pay Schedule) file. TOTINC is a continuous variable. It is 
hypothesized that officers with a high level of total income would 
be more likely to leave the Army than those with a lower level of 
total income, [ref. 11, 23] 

The possibility of finding a good civilian job (CIVILJOB) 
reflects an individual's perception of civilian job opportunities 
without actual searching for an alternative position. CIVILJOB is 
a discrete variable ranging from 1 to 11 with one equal to "no 
chance" and 11 for "certain". Models discussed in the literature 
review suggest that turnover behavior is strongly related to the 
intention to search for an alternative position which is a 
precursor to actual quitting. So, this variable is hypothesized to 
be related negatively to career orientation. 
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Family satisfaction (FAMSAT) was constructed using factor 
analysis [see Appendix B] . The variables which loaded heavily on 
this factor were; 

Factor score 



Variable coefficient 

Family environment (0109105F) .103 

Medical care (0109105P) .442 

Dental care (0109105Q) .385 

Commissary services (0109105R) .106 



The job environmental satisfaction factor (JES) was 
constructed using the factor analysis [see Appendix B] . The 
variables which loaded heavily on this factor were; 

Factor score 

Variable coefficient 

Assignment stability (0109105D) .301 

Frequency of moves (0109105G) .616 



Job of fer (O94E90) and Job search (095E91) were initially 
considered as variables in this category, but were eliminated 
because the number of members who responded to the question of job 
offer or job search with "yes" is relatively small. 
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(3) Intrinsic Factors 



The variables selected for this category are the intrinsic 
military satisfaction factor and met expectation (O109104A) . 

The intrinsic military satisfaction factor (IMS) was constructed 
using factor analysis [see Appendix B] . The variables which loaded 
heavily on this factor were; 

Factor score 



Variable coefficient 

Personal freedom (O109105A) .120 

Acquaintances/friendship (0109105B) .144 

Workgroup/co-workers (0109105C) .174 

Opportunity to serve one's country .108 

(01091051) 

Satisfaction with current job .234 

(0109105 J) 

Promotion opportunities (0109105K) .099 

Job training/in-service education .175 

(0109105L) 

Job security (O109105M) .095 

Working/environmental conditions .206 

(0109105N) 



Met expectation (METEXP) represents to what extent life in 
the military is as members expected it to be. The stronger the 
perception that expectations have been met, the longer an officer 
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is likely remain in the Army. METEXP is expected to be positively 
related to the CO decision. 

(4) Extrinsic Factors 

The variables selected for this category are satisfaction with 
pay and allowances (ol09105e) , retirement benefits (0109105M) and 
undesirable location (O30E29) . 

Pay and allowances (PAYALL) are current financial rewards 
which members receive for their participation in the organization 
and for their performance. The formation of career decisions of 
junior officers is expected to be relatively unaffected by the 
economic factors of pay and allowances. The literature review 
showed that most career-orientationed officers made their decision 
to remain in the military despite perceptions of economic loss. In 
this study, correlation with career orientation is very low but 
positive while correlation with several other independent variables 
in higher and negative [see Appendix C] . This results in an 
"incorrect" sign of the regression coefficient for this variable. 
So PAYALL is eliminated from the analysis. 

Retirement benefits (RETBEN) are financial rewards 5 which the 
retiree receives after completion of 20 years of service. RETBEN 

5 The retiree receives 50 percent of the basic pay 
associated with the highest grade achieved; for every year after 
20 the pension parameter is augmented by 2 1/2 percentage points 
up to a maximum of 75 percent at 30 years of service. 
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is a discrete variable ranging from 1 to 5 with one equal to "very 
dissatisfied" and five equal "very satisfied" . If the officer 
voluntarily leaves before completing 20 years of service, no 
retirement benefits are received [ref. 15]. RETBEN is expected to 
be positively related to career orientation. 

Undesirable location (UNDLOC) , which represents the chance of 
next tour of duty to an undesirable military location, is a 
discrete variable ranging from 1 to 11 with one equal to "no 
chance" and eleven equal to "certain". UNDLOC is expected to have 
a negative influence on career orientation. 

The variables included in final model are listed in Table 2 . 

Table 2 : The Variables Included in Final Model 

Variable Name Description Survey Variable 

Demographic and Personal Factors 



LOS 


Length of service 


06E6 


NCBT 


Non-combat arms 


00CC1 


ROTC 


Reserve officer training 
corps 


010 


OTHERS 


OCS/OCTS, etc. 


010 


RACE 


Whites, other 


039E38 


DIPLOMA 


Advanced education 
(MA/MS, PHD) 


046 


MWD 


Married with dependent 


051E48 

067E64 
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MWOD 


Married without dependent 


051E48 

067E64 


Environmental 


Factors 




DEBT 


Individual's total outstanding 
debt 


O102E98 


TOTINC 


Pay of both an individual and 
his/her spouse, other income 


INCOME 2 


CIVIL JOB 


Possibility of finding a 
good civilian job 


096E92 


FAMSAT 


Family satisfaction factor 




JES 


Job environmental satisfac- 
tion factor 




Intrinsic 


IMS 


Intrinsic military satisfac- 
ion factor 




METEXP 


Met expectation 


108104A 


Extrinsic 


RETBEN 


Retirement benefits 


O109105H 


UNDLOC 


Undesirable military location 


O30E29 
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IV. ANALYSIS 



A. Results of the Career Orientation Model 

A logit analysis was constructed to explain the career 
orientation behavior of the early junior (EJ) and late 
junior (LJ) groups of male Army officers. This analysis shows 
a relationship between the years of service which members 
expect to stay in the Army and other explanatory variables. 
Table 3 describes the results of the career orientation model. 

The results indicate that demographic factors and the 
intrinsic military satisfaction factor are likely to have 
strong effects on the career orientation for both early and 
late junior group. More specifically, length of service, ROTC 
graduate status, the intrinsic military factor and retirement 
benefits have positive regression coefficients and are 
statistically significant at the .1 level. 

It is not surprising to find that the length of service 
(LOS) has a positive effect on the career intentions of 
officers in both early and late junior groups. The coefficient 
for this variable is statistically significant at the .01 
level for both groups. This result indicates that the more 
years of service an officer has completed the stronger is his 
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Table 3 : Results of the Career Orientation Model 





Early 


Junior 


Late 


Junior 


Variables 


Coefficient 


STD. Error Coefficient 


STD .Error 


Intercept 


-5.997 


★ * * 


1.501 


-5.885 


★ * * 


1.214 


LOS 


.035 


★ * * 


.006 


.039 


* * * 


.005 


NCBT 


-.676 


★ * 


.313 


.135 




.257 


ROTC 


1.231 


★ ★ ★ 


.400 


.870 


*** 


.314 


OTHERS 


1.047 


** 


.506 


.528 




.425 


RACE 


-.280 




.378 


.716 


★ * 


.365 


DIPLOMA 


-.917 


★ * 


.400 


-.393 




.342 


MWD 


.651 


★ 


.393 


.451 




.319 


MWOD 


. 184 




. 395 


.512 




.328 


DEBT 


-.045 




.085 


.052 




.064 


TOTINC 


-.006 




.012 


-.020 


★ 


.011 


CIVIL JOB 


.057 




.077 


-.041 




.066 


FAMSAT 


. 106 




.213 


.316 


★ * 


.153 


JES 


.038 




.171 


. 187 




.151 


IMS 


1 . 081 


★ * * 


.207 


. 638 


* * * 


.166 


METEXP 


-.063 




. 179 


.221 




.145 


RETBEN 


.432 


★ * 


.183 


.217 




.136 


UNDLOC 


-.080 




.057 


-.072 




.048 



Sample cases (n) 423 596 

*** Chi-square significance at the .01 level 
** Chi-square significance at the .05 level 
* Chi-square significance at the .10 level 



propensity to stay. This may be explained by the fact that an 
officer with more years of service may have a good job-match 
and is getting closer to retirement. 

The coefficient for officers in non-combat arms (NCBT) is 
negative and statistically significant at the .05 level for 
the EJ group. For the LJ group, however, the coefficient for 
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variable 



this variable is positive and not statistically 
significant . This indicates that EJ officers in combat arms 
intend to serve in the Army for a longer time period compared 
to the officers in non-combat arms while LJ officers in combat 
arms are less likely to be careerists. 

The two variables ROTC and OTHERS measure the effect of 
the source of commission of officers on their intentions to 
serve in the Army. The coefficient of ROTC is positive and 
statistically significant at the .01 level for both groups. 
The coefficient of OTHERS is also positive for both groups but 
not statistically significant for the late junior group. These 
results indicate that academy graduates are less likely to be 
careerists than other officers. This was unexpected. This may 
be explained by the fact that since academy graduates are 
"screened and selected" prior to entering the academy, they 
may have more civilian job opportunities since they were the 
"cream of the crop". 

The coefficient for Race is negative and not statistically 
significant for the EJ group. But the coefficient is positive 
and statistically significant at the .05 level the LJ group. 
The positive relationship for the LJ group implies that white 
LJ officers intend to serve in the Army for a shorter term. 
It may be that minority officers have decided to remain for 
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another term, they view their military versus civilian careers 
as relatively more satisfactory than their white military 
peers . 

The coefficient of advanced education (DIPLOMA) is 
negative and statistically significant at the .01 level for 
the EJ group but not significant for the LJ group. This 
indicates that officers with a master' s degree and above are 
likely to serve for fewer years. This may be explained by the 
fact that EJ officers with more education may have more 
civilian opportunities. But advanced education does not affect 
LJ officers significantly. If advanced education is obtained 
later in an officer's career, his relative military/civilian 
payoff is not as large as for those officers who obtained 
their advanced education earlier in their career. 

Married officers in both the EJ and LJ groups are more 
likely to remain in the Army than unmarried officers. Of 
married officers, those in the EJ group with dependents have 
a higher propensity to be careerists than officers without 
dependents as would be expected but there is no difference 
between officers with dependents and officers without 
dependents in the LJ group. The coefficient for married with 
dependents is significant at the . 1 level but other 
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coefficients for marital status are not statistically 
significant . 

For EJ group, none of the coefficients for environmental 
factors proved to be significant at the .1 level and their 
magnitudes are small. The effect of environmental factors 
appears to be quite small. For the LJ group, however, total 
income and the family satisfaction factor have significant 
effects. Total income has a negative effect and the family 
satisfaction factor has a strong positive effect. The results 
support the hypothesis that officers with a high level of 
total income would be more likely to leave the Army than those 
with a lower level of total income although the magnitudes are 
small. This implies that an officer with a spouse who has a 
high level of income is likely to leave the Army than those 
with a spouse who has lower income. The results also indicate 
that the package of benefits for family such as family 
environment, medical/dental care, commissary services are seen 
as crucial by officers within the LJ group. 

The job environmental satisfaction (JES) factor combined 
responses to questions addressing satisfaction with assignment 
stability and frequency of moves. The coefficient for the JES 
factor is positive and not statistically significant for 
either group. This indicates that officers who are satisfied 
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with the job environmental factor are more likely to be 
careerists but are not affected significantly. 

Perhaps surprisingly, the probability of finding a good 
civilian job does not influence the career decision for either 
the EJ or the LJ group. It may be the case that both stayers 
and leavers have great confidence in finding a good civilian 
job based on the latent faculties accumulated through their 
military job. 

Financial obligation does not influence the career 
decision significantly for either the EJ or the LJ group. 
However, interestingly, the coefficient for debt is negative 
for EJ officers and positive for LJ officers. This result may 
indicate that EJ officers with substantial non-mortgage debt 
are likely to leave the Army to pay back the debt, based on 
their expectation of higher pay from a civilian job. The 
intrinsic military satisfaction factor (IMS) combined responses 
to questions addressing satisfaction with personal freedom, 
acquaintances/ friendship, workgroup/co-workers, opportunity 
to serve one's country, satisfaction with current job, 
promotion opportunities, job training/in-service education, 
job security and working/environmental conditions. The 
coefficient for this variable is significant at the .01 level. 
This variable has a strong positive influence on career 
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orientation. The more satisfied officers are with IMS, the 
longer they want to remain in the Army. This may be explained 
by the theory that an intrinsically motivated person will be 
more satisfied and committed to a task because of the inherent 
pleasure derived from engaging in this intrinsic behavior. 

All coefficients for extrinsic factors except retirement 
benefits for the EJ group are not statistically significant 
and, as well, the magnitudes are small. 

The package of retirement benefits has a strong and 
significant effect. The coefficient for retirement benefits 
is positive and statistically significant at the .05 level 
for the EJ group but not statistically significant for the LJ 
group. This indicates that the package of retirement benefits 
plays an important role as an attractive incentive for early 
junior officers to be careerists while LJ officers are less 
likely to be affected. The reason for not being significant 
for the LJ group may be the wide variation of respondents. 

The coefficient for undesirable location (UNDLOC) is 
negative for both EJ and LJ officers. This indicates that 
officers who feel sure that the next tour will be in an 
undesirable location are more likely to leave the Army. 
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B. Validation of the Career Orientation Model 



The predicted career intentions which were determined from 
the model were compared to the reported career intentions as 
expressed by the respondents in the 1985 DOD survey. Table 4 
describes the comparisons for each group and the overall 
accuracy of the model. The career orientation model correctly 
classified 84.4 percent of the careerists/non-careerists for 
the early junior group and 82.7 percent for the late junior 
group . 

C. Intention to Stay versus Actual Behavior 

This section focuses on members' actual behavior within 
3 years after survey date. This study found a reasonably good 
match between survey intentions and later behavior. Table 4 
matches actual years served beyond survey date as of December 
1988 against intentions expressed in the survey. Actual years 
served beyond survey date can be calculated by subtracting 
survey date from enddate. Enddate is the date on which a 
member left active duty. Intended years of service beyond 
survey date can be calculated by subtracting current years 
of service (06E6) from total expected years of service 
(027E26) . The results indicate that intentions provide a very 
good approximation of the probability of actual leaving/actual 
staying . 
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Table 4 : Actual versus Predicted Career Orientation 



Early Junior 



T 

r 

u 

e 



Predicted 

non-careerist careerist total 



non-career- 12.29% (52) 11.11% (47) 

ist 

careerist 4.49% (19) 72.11% (305) 

total 16.78% (71) 83.22% (352) 

correct : 84.4 % 



23.40% (99) 
76.60% (324) 
(423) 



T 

r 

u 

e 



Late Junior 

Predicted 

non-careerist careerist sample 

non-career- 13.42% (80) 11.91% (75) 25.33% (151) 

ist 

careerist 5.37% (32) 69.30% (413) 74.67% (445) 



total 18.79% (112) 81.21% (484) 



(596) 



correct : 82.7 % 
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How accurate are such intentions as predictors of future 
behavior? The results indicate that 70% officers who said they 
would stay only one year actually left during the next year 
and 86% actually left during the next three years. Of those 
who planed to stay twenty year or more, four percent left 
during the next year and 89 percent actually remained beyond 
three years after survey date. Data are not available for 
actual staying beyond four years, so that a match of the 
intentions and actual behavior can not be determined for other 
lengths of intended services. 

For all levels of staying intention, however, the actual 
leave/stay behavior corresponded closely to the intention 
expressed by survey respondents as shown in Table 5. Higher 
frequency of actual turnover following intentions occurred 
within years immediately before and after the intended year 
with the highest frequency in the intended year. Officers who 
intended to stay four or more years had the lowest leaving 
rate within the three years after survey date. This means that 
expressed intentions may be used with reasonable confidence 
that the intentions are valid indicators of later behavior. 
While expressed intentions are strong predictors of actual 
behavior, it is impossible to foresee changes in the policy, 
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working conditions, or demographic factors which may occur 
after completion of the survey questionnaire. 

Nevertheless, the closeness of the match between intentions 
and actual behavior implies that expressed intentions of 
members can be used as a criterion with reasonable confidence. 
Additionally, the results of career orientation model using 
expected total years of service as a dependent variable can 
also be accepted with reasonable confidence. However, it is 
not clear that the results based on the 1985 policy are 
appropriate if policy has changed. 
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Table 5: Staying Intention Compared with Actual Behavior 3 

(Army Junior Male Officers) 



SI b 

(year) 


Sample 

(N) 






Actual 


Behavior c 






Leave (%) 


d 




Stay (%) * 

4 or more 


Sum f 


1 


2 


3 


1 


96 


85.92 


69.79 


11.46 


4.17 


14.08 


2 


105 


54.29 


7.62 


40.00 


6.67 


45.71 


3 


89 


52 . 81 


12.36 


10.11 


30.34 


47.19 


4-5 


93 


21.51 


7.53 


3.23 


10.75 


78.49 


6-10 


79 


16.45 


5.06 


7.59 


3.80 


83.55 


11-15 


428 


16.59 


6.31 


4.67 


5.61 


83.41 


16-20 


364 


16.48 


3.57 


5.49 


7.42 


83.52 


over20 


220 


10.91 


4.09 


5.00 


1.82 


89.09 


a. Intended 


years of 


service 


beyond survey 


date (1985) 



matched with actual years served as of December 1988. 

b. Staying intention = total expected years of service 

- current years of service 

c. Actual behavior = Enddate - survey date 

d. Officers who left within 3 years after survey date. 

e. Officer who stayed beyond 3 years after survey date. 

f. Total officers who left within 3 years after survey date. 
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V. CONCLUSIONS 



A. Major Findings 

This thesis developed a career orientation model and 
assessed the effects of factors which influence the career 
orientation of junior male Army officers. A multivariate logit 
regression model was estimated utilizing characteristics which 
were classified into demographic/personal, environmental, 
intrinsic or extrinsic category, to determine their relative 
importance in career decision. 

The results show that early junior (EJ) officers and late 
junior (LJ) officers have different characteristics which 
affect career orientation. For the EJ group, demographic 
factors have strong effects; white, non-academy graduates, 
married officers, officers in combat arms and officers with 
more years of service are more likely to be career oriented. 
The intrinsic military satisfaction (IMS) factor, a 
combination of non-economic sources of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction has a much stronger effect; those who are 
relatively satisfied with these features of military service 
are the most likely to be career oriented. Environmental 
factors and extrinsic factors except retirement benefits have 
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no significant effect. The package of retirement benefits has 
a strong and significant effect; that is, those who are 
satisfied with retirement benefits are more likely to be 
career oriented. 

For the LJ group, demographic factors and the intrinsic 
satisfaction factor have very strong effects as they do for 
the EJ group. A difference from the EJ group is that non- 
white LJs are more likely to stay longer in the Army. Non- 
whites, non-academy graduates, married officers, officers in 
non-combat arms and officers with more years of service are 
more likely to be career oriented. Officers motivated by 
intrinsic military satisfaction factors intend to serve in the 
Army for a longer time period. Environmental factors have 
strong and significant effects compared to those for the EJ 
group. Those who had a higher score on the family satisfaction 
factor which includes family environment, medical/dental care 
and commissary services intend to serve in the Army for a 
longer time. 

For both the EJ and the LJ group, officers with a master's 
degree or above, officers with a higher total income and 
officers with an undesirable military location for the next 
tour are more likely to leave the Army. 
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B . Policy Implications 

The results of this study can be used to guide personnel 
managers and/or policy makers in maintaining a targeted 
strength of junior officers. The results of the career 
orientation model show that commissioning sources and the 
intrinsic military satisfaction factor are both major 
influences on the career orientation of both EJ and LJ 
officers . 

The fact that the academy graduates are less likely to be 
careerists compared to non-academy officers has important 
policy implications because the cost of an academy graduate 
is much higher than that of ROTC or other commissioning 
sources. The higher costs of academy graduates can be recouped 
by longer years of service. If academy graduates leave the 
Army earlier than non-academy officers, it would not be cost 
effective to use this commissioning source. Therefore, it is 
extremely important to identify factors which induce academy 
graduates to be careerists as well as to develop policies for 
academy graduates based on the identified factors. 

It is important to provide policies which can motivate 
members intrinsically in order to maintain or increase the 
strength of junior officers. Policy makers can enhance 
members' intrinsic military satisfaction partially by 
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providing facilities related to working conditions; by 
increasing the opportunity for job training/in-service 
education; and by increasing the probability of promotion. 

By increasing satisfaction with retirement benefits, the 
policy makers can also induce early junior officers to be 
careerists. If the Army is going to increase or maintain the 
strength of LJ officers, the appropriate Army policies would 
focus on the provision of medical and dental care, commissary 
services, and a good environment for the family. The policy 
makers or personnel managers should consider differences 
between EJ officers and LJ officers as well as the factors 
which influence the career decisions of all junior officers 
in order to meet the Army objectives in terms of targeted 
strength of junior officers. 

The results of this study can be used with reasonable 
confidence for making policies or managing personnel. 
Expressed intentions can be used as valid indicators of later 
behavior with reasonable confidence based on the closeness of 
the match between intentions and actual behavior. 

C. Recommendations for Future Research 

The following recommendations are made for future research 
in this area. 
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1 . Include a questionnaire item asking about the length of 
total service intended after survey date. This item is not 
explicitly addressed by the current questionnaire but must be 
imputed by the analyst. If added, it may provide useful 
insight into the match of expressed intentions with actual 
behavior . 

2. Maintain an ongoing matching the 1985 DOD Survey of 
Officer and Enlisted Personnel with the master file. This can 
not only provide confidence for results of analysis in this 
area but also be used to estimate the effects of policy 
changes . 

3. Include information on events in an officer's military 
career in the period from survey date to the match date (for 
example, date and change of marital status, location of 
assignments, and dates of promotions). 

4. Make a later or periodic survey of the same respondents. 
The effects on career orientation and actual staying behavior 
of changes in attitudes and perceptions as well as in 
demographic and environmental characteristics could be 
monitored. 
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APPENDIX A 



Percentage of Junior Male Army Officers Career Orientation by Attribute 



Variables 



LOS 

1 year 

2 year 

3 year 

4 year 

5 year 

6 year 

7 year 

8 year 

9 year 

10 year 
OCCUPATION 
Combat arms 
Non- combat arms 

a. Statistical 
independence 



(prob] a 
Early Junior 
% careerist (n) 


[ .308] 




55.21 


(55) 


47.31 


(88) 


45.05 


(82) 


52.50 


(84) 



t .043] 

54.40 (136) 

45.72 (171) 

signif icance 



[prob] 

Late Junior 
% careerist (n) 



[ . 001 ] 



63.08 


(82) 


71.43 


(100) 


79.49 


(124) 


86.84 


(132) 


84.51 


(120) 


90.24 


(148) 


[ 


.002] 


85.53 


(266) 


76.79 


(440) 



level of chi-square test of 
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COMMISSIONING SOURCE 



[ . 001 ] 



[ . 001 ] 



Academy 


44.09 


(41) 


75.97 


(98) 


Regular ROTC 


61.81 


(123) 


85.94 


(269) 


Scholarship ROTC 


43.90 


(90) 


83.86 


(187) 


OCS/OTS 


52.94 


(18) 


83.75 


(67) 


Others 


37.93 


(33) 


60.15 


(80) 


RACE 


[.094] 




[.201] 


White 


47.68 


(247) 


79.11 


(581) 


Other 


56.60 


(60) 


83.80 


(119) 


DIPLOMA 


[• 


001] 


[ .006] 


MA/MS and PHD over 


33.61 


(40) 


73.88 


(181) 


Other 


52.87 


(267) 


82.16 


(525) 


MARITAL STATUS 


[. 


265] 


[.017] 


Single without 
dependent 


45.25 


(119) 


70.59 


(108) 


Single with 
dependent 


50.00 


(2) 


78.26 


(18) 


Married without 
dependent 


49.47 


(94) 


81.38 


(153) 


Married with 
dependent 


55.09 


(92) 


82.12 


(427) 


SEPARATION (month) 


[. 


601] 


[ .815] 


0 


46.48 


(33) 


77.12 


(118) 


0-3 


51.72 


(105) 


78.54 


(322) 


3-6 


51.67 


(31) 


82.52 


(85) 



60 



6-9 




55.56 


(5) 


84.00 


(21) 


9-12 




0 


(0) 


75.00 


(3) 


DEBT ( $ ) 




[-814] 




[-019] 




0 




43.24 


(32) 


73.91 


(85) 


1 - 499 




45.16 


(14) 


80.33 


(49) 


500 - 1,999 




52.86 


(37) 


81.37 


(83) 


2,000 - 4,999 




52.03 


(64) 


81.25 


(130) 


5,000 - 9,999 




50.00 


(65) 


83.92 


(167) 


10,000 - 14,999 




52.87 


(46) 


86.29 


(107) 


15,000 - 




45.74 


(43) 


69.52 


(73) 


TOTAL INCOME (1984) ($) 


[.868] 




[ .231] 




- 4,999 




50.00 


(27) 


75.74 


(80) 


5,000 - 14,999 




52.63 


(60) 


66.47 


(2) 


15,000 - 24,999 




48.12 (128) 


75.56 


(102) 


25,000 - 




48.42 


(92) 


81.56 


(522) 


FINDING A CIVILIAN 


JOB 


[ .353] 




[ .001] 




Less than or equal 
fair possibility 


to 


47.06 


(16) 


91.49 


(43) 


Fairly good possibility 


53.85 


(14) 


94.34 


(50) 


Good possibility 




58.93 


(33) 


84.75 


(50) 


Probable 




45.31 


(29) 


91.49 


(86) 


Very probable 




54.44 


(49) 


83.54 


(132) 


Almost sure 




46.09 


(59) 


80.37 


(131) 
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Certain 


47.00 


(102) 


68.51 


(198) 


MET EXPECTATION 


[ .001] 


[ .001] 




Strongly disagree 


11.76 


(2) 


53.33 


(8) 


Disagree 


34.48 


(40) 


66.67 


(60) 


Neither disagree/ 
agree 


41.86 


(36) 


75.65 


(87) 


Agree 


54.14 


(183) 


80.66 


(417) 


Strongly agree 


69.84 


(44) 


92.14 


(129) 


RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


(.001] 


[.001] 




Very dissatisfied 


80.00 


(4) 


42.86 


(9) 


Dissatisfied 


43.33 


(26) 


80.22 


(73) 


Neither dissatisfact- 
ion/satisfaction 


31.55 


(59) 


75.13 


(142) 


Satisfied 


57.24 


(174) 


83.18 


(371) 


Very satisfied 


67.74 


(42) 


82.11 


(101) 


OVERSEAS (YEAR) 


[.026] 


[ .001] 




0 


46.15 


(138) 


66.94 


(83) 


1 year 


44.17 


(53) 


79.55 


(105) 


2 year 


52.58 


(51) 


80.00 


(112) 


3 year 


56.96 


(45) 


81.60 


(204) 


4 year 


72.73 


(8) 


84.33 


(113) 


5 and over 


100 


(7) 


90.22 


(83) 
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UNDESIRABLE LOCATION 


[ .002] 




[ .001] 




No chance 


62.50 


(30) 


81.48 


(66) 


Very slight possibi- 
lity 


71.79 


(28) 


90.14 


(64) 


Slight possibility 


65.52 


(38) 


95.18 


(79) 


Some possibility 


64.37 


(56) 


91.67 


(121) 


Fair possibility 


65.67 


(44) 


86.21 


(75) 


Fairly good possibility 


51.67 


(31) 


94.79 


(91) 


Good possibility 


47.50 


(19) 


89.23 


(58) 


Probable 


60.71 


(17) 


92.31 


(36) 


Very probable 


52.31 


(ID 


75.61 


(31) 


Almost sure 


8.33 


(1) 


76.00 


(19) 


Certain 


28.57 


(4) 


72.73 


(16) 


JOB OFFER 


[ .380] 




[.001] 




Yes 47.13 (123) 


73.52 


(286) 






No 


50.69 (184) 


84.85 


(420) 


JOB SEARCH 


[.197] 




[ .001] 




Yes 35.00 (7) 


31.58 


(6) 






No 


49.67 (300) 


80.92 


(700) 
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APPENDIX B 



PRELIMINARY 



EIGENVALUE 

DIFFERENCE 

PROPORTION 

CUMULATIVE 



EiGiMA.dE 

DI ?r £RcNZE 

F«G?CR T IGN 

CMuiATDE 



| T£ F 



c 



6 



7 



d 



The Reeul t5 of Factor Analysis 



PRIOR COMMUNAL 1 1 Y ESTIMATES: ONE 
EIGENVALUES: TOTAL = 18 AVERAGE = 1 



1 


2 


3 


3 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


5.19C118 


1.726281 


1.197337 


1.073180 


0.903230 


0.879930 


0.855210 


0.763638 


0.728233 


3.3:3837 


0.528833 


0.123257 


0.168930 


0.023300 


0.023731 


0.091561 


0.035316 


0.036376 


0.2885 


0.0959 


0.0665 


0.0596 


0.0502 


0.0339 


0.0375 


0.0323 


0.0305 


0.2863 


0.3832 


0.3508 


0.5103 


0.5606 


0.6095 


0.6570 


0.6993 


0.7399 


10 


11 


12 


13 


13 


15 


16 


F 


16 


0.681757 


0.650122 


0.608711 


0.576313 


0.529:02 


0.352179 


0.337211 


0.392357 


0.359361 


C. €31635 


C. 021213 


0.030296 


0.028312 


0.075223 


0.01696S 


0.053352 


0.02299: 




0.0579 


v.03:i 


0.0338 


0.0321 


0.0293 


0.0252 


0.0233 


0.0212 


0.0200 


0 . " 7 : s 


0.6159 


0.8377 


0.8796 


0.9093 


0.9335 


0.9588 


0.9800 


1.000C 



3 FACTOR: kilt- 8E RETAINED B'f THE FACTOR CRITERION 

Change commonalities 

0.74*915 0.21911 0.39:9* 0.^573 0.62A19 0.2Q29! 0.329*7 0.68139 C.25^09 0.3188. 

0.5329:* 0.333/2 0.38833 0.30891 0.51995 0.28029 0.65766 0.63816 0.33771 

v. 12739: v.3351. 0.31902 0.38297 0.56833 0.28138 0.35659 0.62910 0.15596 0.22250 

v. 2:789 0.28962 0.39810 0.23311 0.37238 0.17731 0.61030 0.58920 0.20022 

v. 073397 0.33728 0.31050 0.3/621 0.55089 0.26333 0.33993 0.63260 0.13976 0.21182 

0.232:2 0.28722 Q.3797* 0.22895 0.36973 0.16906 0.60273 0.57199 0.iV3 

C .00 * 99- v.836'5 0.30996 0.37538 0.33353 0.26262 0.3385: 0.6310: C. 13966 0.2109: 

0.2388: 0.28753 0.37556 0.22889 0.37032 0.1687: 0.60196 0.5:399 0.P3s2 

0.002399 0.33:8^ 0. 30992 0.37535 0.53010 0.26263 0.33878 0.62097 0.13977 G. 21100 

0.23792 0.2876/ 0.37252 0.22896 0.37065 0.16885 0.60265 0.55939 0.17338 

0.002675 0.33690 0.31001 0.37553 0.53831 0.26273 0.33893 0.63137 0.13983 0.21107 

C. 33771 0.28772 0.37323 0.22898 0.37076 0.16892 0.60362 0.55652 0.17335 

0.001871 0.33693 0.31003 0.37559 0.53751 0.26279 0.33903 0.63193 C. 13985 0.21111 

0.23768 0.28773 0.37313 0.22898 0.37078 0.16895 0.60353 0.55365 0.17351 

0.0C1250 0.33693 0.31005 0.37562 0.53700 0.26280 0.33908 0.63252 0.13985 0.21113 

0.33770 0.28773 0.37309 0.22898 0.37079 0.16896 0.60530 0.55330 0.17355 

v . s >Cv6: il v. 35:93 C. 31006 0.57563 0.53:67 0.2:280 0.53910 0.63309 0.13985 0 . 2 1 II fi 

0.3577; 0.287'3 0.37306 0.22897 0.27078 0.1:897 C.:C592 0.55255 0.1735: 



C8KVERSEHCE CSlitRlflN SATISFIES 



EIJEKVAit'ES O c ’HE REDUCES COREE.A’iON BATREX 





1 


2 




4 


EIGENVALUE 


4 . 570680 


1.190441 


0.714401 


0.366438 


DIFFERENCE 


3.380239 


0.476040 


0.347944 


0.121639 


PROPORTION 


0.70:8 


0.1936 


0.1103 


0.0366 


CUROlA iivE 


0.70:6 


0.8897 


1.0000 


1.03*6 




10 


• i 
x i 


12 


13 


EIGENVALUE 


0.0031*3 


-C. 008044 


-0.036841 


-0.081382 


DIFFERENCE 


0.011207 


0.028316 


0.044222 


0.023329 


FRO? OR TICK 


0.0003 


-0.0012 


-C .005? 


-0.0126 


CX>TM 


1.1494 


1.1481 


1.1424 


1.1298 



TOTAL -- 


6.47348 


AVERAGE 


-- 0.339749 


3 


6 


7 


8 


9 


0.244818 


0.133312 


0.108288 


0.036620 


0.032230 


0.089307 


0.047223 


0.031668 


0.024370 


0.02908? 


0.0378 


0.0240 


0.0167 


0.0087 


0.0030 


1.0944 


1.1164 


1.1331 


1.1439 


1.1489 


14 


13 


16 


1? 


18 


•0.103111 


-0.119364 


-0.170787 


-0.208098 


-0.237099 


0.014432 


0.031223 


0.037311 


0.029001 




-0.0162 


-0.0183 


-0.0264 


-0.0321 


-0.0366 


1.1136 


1.0931 


1.068S 


1.036* 


1.0000 
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01v9*C;5 


21G91C5C 


01091050 


0108105E 


0109105F 


01081050 


0i09i05H 


01091052 


C. j3;93G 


1.3:00;* 


C. 375628 


0.536*72 


0.242900 


0.349104 


0.443068 


0.14984? 


0.211142 


0109K 5 i 


C1C91Q5X 


CI09105L 


Q1Q91C5M 


C109105N 


01091050 


0109105F 


01091050 


01091C5R 


0.437711 


0.287733 


0.374065 


0.228974 


0.470782 


0.16896? 


0.405916 


0.552547 


0.173560 



ROTATION METHOD: VAHRAX 

CRTHOGONA. TRANSFORMATION MATRIX 







1 


2 


3 






0.75931 


0.47762 


0.44195 






-0.5590: 


0.82639 


0.06741 




- 


C. 33303 


0.29826 


-C. 89450 






ROTATED FACTOR FAT I El 


RN 




: ac'gr: 


factor: j 


: a;tck3 




01091053 


0.650*3 






HAPPT fcITH JOB 


0:092C5N 


O.iufiGO 






iCRX CONDITIONS 


C1C92C5: 


0.58474 






CO-HOMERS 


09 1C 51 


0.5*324 






JOB TRAINING 


31091158 


0.52416 






FRIENDSHIPS 


0.09U5A 


0.5087; 






PERSONA, FREEDOM 


OllhO;! 


0.44035 






SERVE COUNTRf 


CK9105* 


t. f m r. 

V . - - V i / 






PROMOTIONS 


n < f\ c > r ; k 
u.vM/ 


0 .*2*98 






JOB SECbRiTT 


t i * i . ■ * “I 








FETIEMENT 


C.C9115? 




0.7*44* 




medical care 


W i ^ # *M» 




0.736.8 




DENT Ac CARE 


C.091C5 r 




0.39997 




FAMILY ENVIRONMENT 


w 4 x ^ i V »' " 




0.3577* 




COMMISSARY SERVICES 


U1 v*i •« 








PAT 


Olv 9 IC;C 








TEAR BENEFITS 


0109I05G 






0.77828 


MOVING 


G1C91S5B 


0.38080 




0.61170 


STABILITY 



fJQTE: VAlIES LESS THAK 0.35 HAVE SEEK' FRIKTET AS 
VARIANCE EXPLAINED BT EACH FACTOR 



FACTOR! FACTOR; FACT0R3 
3.086539 1.919198 1.469785 



FiNA^ COMUMLJil ESI I KATES : TOTAL = 6.475522 



0109 10 ;A 


0105H5E 


C105105C 


01091050 


0109I05E 


0109105? 


01091050 


0109105- 


01091051 


0.336930 


0. 31003!. 


0.3/5626 


0.536672 


0.262600 


0.369106 


0.643088 


0.149847 


0. 21 I 1 42 


0109105 J 


01051051 


01091051. 


01091 05ft 


0109105N 


01091050 


0109105P 


01091050 


01091058 


0.457711 


6.287733 


0.376065 


0.228974 


0.470782 


0.168967 


0.605916 


0.552547 


0.173560 



SCOHING COEFFICIENTS ESTIRATED BT REGRESSION 

SQUARED RJLTIPLE CORRELATIONS OF THE VARIABLES WITH EACH FACTOR 

FACTOR! FACTOR2 FACTOR3 
0.778950 0.749461 0.690216 



R::a\?C*< *:W i: VAR If AX 



SfAKMiUZEJ SCORING COEFFICIENTS 
FACTOR! FACTC32 FACTORS 



C109I25J 


0.23442 


01C91C5N 


0.2C6C1 


CK s 9:C:C 


0.17366 


C109105L 


0.^522 


0I0 C IC5E 


0.14438 


CIC9IV5A 


0.12020 


C!0 C :.5I 


0.105:5 


010910'* 


I. 09657 


C1C91B5* 


0.09:03 


3.09105^ 


v.CJie 


J109103P 




C1C91C5C 


-C. 10705 


CI09I05P 


C. 03624 


3IC9.15F 


v.OCtCC 


C:09I05E 


0.0143: 


2IC9K5G 


0.03632 


0I09105G 


-o. \m 


01091050 


0.04841 



-0.07632 


-0.05114 


0.02597 


-C. 04090 


- 0.01667 


-0.03494 


0.046*6 


-0.09144 


-C. 01632 


-0.02912 


-0.03123 


0.03081 


-0.0*598 


0.00129 


0.01364 


0.02202 


C. 02“14 


*0.02568 


0.02374 


0. 05030 


0.44196 


-0.0:128 


0.36533 


-C. 04336 


0. 10343 


0.03974 


C. 10637 


-v. 02192 


O.Ofi z.l 


0.08328 


0.07313 


-0.02373 


-0.04760 


0.61617 


-0.06782 


0.30140 



HAFFT WITH JOB 
*GRX CONDITIONS 
CO-WORKERS 
JOB TRAINING 
FRIENDSHIPS 
PERSONAL FREEDOM 
SERVE lGuniRi 
PROMOTIONS 
JOB SECURITY 
RETIEPENT 
REDICAL CAPE 
BENIA. CARE 
FAS1LY ENV1RGN*EN’ 
CGMISSW SERVICES 
FA' 

TEAR SENEFI'S 

HAVING 

STABILITY 



APPENDIX C 



PEARSUN CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 



PEARSON CORRELATOR COEFFICIENTS / PR08 > X UNDER HO:8H0=0 / NURBER OF OBSERVATIONS 



CO 


NC8I 


LOS 


ROIC 


OTHERS 


RACE 


MPL0HA 


m 


moo 


0EBI 


TOTING CJVIIJOB 


EARSAT 


1.C0000 


-0.02619 


0.32121 


0.10925 


-0.08966 


0.02726 


-0.07761 


0.16307 


-0.02255 


0.00180 


0.02817 


-0.11790 


0.12466 


0.0000 


0 . 3094 


0.0001 


0.0001 


0.0005 


0.0665 


0.0026 


0.0001 


0.3815 


0.9250 


0.0770 


0.0001 


0.0001 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1505 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1275 


1328 


1278 


TAM 


-C.22619 


i .00000 


0.07122 


-0.0:576 


0.19899 


0.02279 


0.2752c 


0.05199 


0.01226 


0.05183 


0.16313 


0.C2791 


-C.C4342 


C.3092 


0.0000 


0.0056 


C . i 6 5 1 


C . 0001 


0.3/65 


0.0001 


0.0235 


0.5729 


0.046 


O.COOi 


0.2835 


0.CI7C 


1503 


1508 


1508 


1505 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1275 


1328 


1278 


1614 


C. 32121 


0.07132 


1.00000 


-C. 03575 


0.03C13 


-0.02313 


0.12135 


0.32238 


-0.12237 


-0.03079 


0.2899: 


-0.02223 


-0.06285 


5.0001 


0.005c 


c.ocoo 


0 . 1652 


0.2223 


0.3692 


0.0001 


0.0001 


0.0001 


0.2373 


0.0001 


C.0872 


0.0181 


1508 


1 c 

i JVv 


1503 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1275 


1328 


1278 


1414 


0.10925 


,* r : *> i 

-w.Vj.vC 


-0.035'’ 5 


wOCOOv 


-0.68617 


C. 08272 


-0.22032 


-0.09208 


-0.01122 


-0.01235 


-0.12526 


-0. 15:37 


0.0820! 


0.0001 


0.1651 


0.1652 


1.0000 


0.0001 


0.0013 


0.0001 


0.0003 


0.6571 


0.635c 


0.0001 


0.0(01 


0.0020 


1508 


150? 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1275 


1323 


1*78 


1414 


-0.089c: 


0.198? 9 


.* /TAJ ~ 
V.VJUJ 


-2.6361? 


1.00000 


-0.01262 


0.35595 


0.19829 


-0.05225 


0.10958 


C. 20293 


0.07292 


-0.08122 


0.0005 


C.0001 


0.2223 


O.COvl 


C .0000 


0.6225 


0.0001 


0.0001 


0.0352 


0.0001 


0.0001 


0.0050 


0.0022 


1508 


1:08 


1508 


1503 


1508 


1508 


1 508 


1508 


1508 


1275 


132? 


1278 


1414 


r. 


0 . 0 J : •’ '* 


- 0 . 0 : 3 :: 


v. 05272 


-0.01262 


i. 00000 


-0.05795 


0.01222 


-0.02570 


0.03e?l 


-0.0:110 


-0.0^39 


-0.00440 


..4c5 


v . j « 1 5 


0.j6? c 


v • v C 1 3 


0.6225 


0.0000 


0.0222 


0,5?$$ 


0.1909 


0.157? 


0.25:5 


C.C0Q2 


0.610! 


150’? 


1508 


1508 


1508 


,508 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1275 


:325 


1276 


1414 


-0.0" ‘cl 


0.2754-2 


v . 1 - 2 3 : 


-0.22032 


0.35595 


-0.05795 


1.00000 


0.19035 


-0.02020 


0.0293, 


0.28752 


0.12799 


-0.1:284 


0.0016 


0.0001 


0.0001 


0.0001 


0.0001 


0.0222 


0.0000 


C.0001 


0.1187 


0.0583 


0.0001 


0.0001 


0.0001 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1275 


1328 


1278 


1414 


0.16:0/ 


0.05199 


0.32238 


-0.09209 


0.19829 


0.01223 


0.19035 


1.00000 


-0.5290? 


0.12083 


0.17018 


0.01257 


-0.07210 


C.CC01 


0.0235 


0.0001 


0.0003 


0.0001 


0.5752 


0.0001 


0.0000 


0.0001 


0.0001 


0.0001 


0.5758 


0.0047 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1275 


1328 


1278 


1414 


-0.0225: 


0.01226 


-0.12237 


-0.01122 


-0.05225 


-0.03370 


-0.02020 


-0.5290? 


1.00000 


0.06129 


C .20785 


0.01578 


-0.00872 


0.3815 


0.572? 


0.0001 


0.6571 


0.0352 


0,1909 


0.1187 


0.0001 


0.0000 


0.0186 


0.0001 


0.5222 


0.7432 


15C8 


1508 


1508 


1503 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1508 


1275 


1328 


1278 


1414 



PEARSON C0RRELAT1DK COEFFICIENTS t PRC'S R, UNDER H0s8h8-0 / NORSER OF OBSERVATIONS 



CO 


v:s; 


105 


RC T C 


OTHERS 


RACE 


DiPLOftA 


M 


mi 


DEBT 


T0IINC CIVIlJOB 


FAH5AT 


fitET C.OCiBC 


v. ossa: 


-0.030?? 


-0.01235 


0 . 1 C938 


0.03681 


0.C4931 


0.12083 


0.06129 


1.00000 


0.05336 


0.04451 


-0.04090 


C.9450 


0.0466 


0.2373 


0.8356 


0.0001 


0.157? 


0.0583 


0.0001 


0.0186 


0.0000 


0.0506 


0.0892 


0.1275 


1475 


1475 


1475 


1475 


1475 


1475 


1475 


1475 


1475 


1475 


1343 


1459 


1390 


TOTIEC C.C4S17 


0.16313 


0 .38996 


-0.12526 


0.20293 


-0.03110 


0.28784 


0.17018 


0.20785 


0.05336 


1.00000 


0.12198 


-0.12786 


0.0770 


0.0001 


0.0001 


0.0001 


0.0001 


0.2538 


0.0001 


0.0001 


0.0001 


0.0506 


0.0000 


0.0001 


0.0001 


1348 


1348 


1348 


1348 


1348 


1348 


1348 


1348 


1348 


1343 


1348 


1334 


1272 


CIVIL JOS -0.11790 


0.02791 


- 0 . 04448 


-0.15337 


0.07254 


-0.0973? 


0.12799 


0.01457 


0.C1578 


0.04451 


0.12198 


1.00000 


-0.11061 


C.0001 


0.2835 


C .0874 


C.0001 


0.0050 


0.0002 


0.0001 


0.5758 


0.5444 


0.0892 


0.0001 


0.0000 


0.0001 


147S 


m 


1478 


1478 


1478 


1A78 


1478 


1478 


1478 


1459 


1334 


1478 


1390 


>£* 3 :’ 




-C .Co28 * 


■«.O3201 


-0.08122 


-C. 00640 


-0.15284 


-0.07210 


-0.00872 


-0.0409C 


-0.12786 


- 0.11061 


1.00000 


C.C.vI 


■'■ * " f ' 


0 . C 1 8 1 


1 .0020 


C .0022 


C.6101 


0.0001 


0.0067 


0.7432 


0.12*5 


C.0001 


C.0001 


(.0000 


!C,4 




14; 4 


14N 


14. 4 


.414 


i 4 i 4 


1414 


1414 


1390 


1272 


1390 


1414 




e.oc*:; 


a *> / ; 7 

V . v ■* k 


A *• A * t 7 

V.vV., 


-0.08203 


- 0.02202 


- 0.02612 


0.06690 


0.04652 


0.02181 


-0.04728 


C. 00311 


0.12717 


c.eoc: 


C . T ZC 9 


a a a: •> 

V.Vvn 


A c r s • 


o.ci?: 


C.CCci 


0.3264 


0.0119 


0.0804 


C.C165 


0.0915 


0.5078 


C.C0C1 






:c;c 


!4!4 


14.; 


1414 


1414 


1414 


1414 


1390 


1272 


1390 


1414 


c. 2 * 0.4 


c.Ofc::' 


0.13:43 


-0.0:52C 


0.0255' 


0.004C5 


0.04122 


C.06C64 


0.0355? 


0.04820 


0 . 0860 ? 


0.00085 


0.22522 


..occ: 


/. r • 7 ; 

5. . V . f 


/, A/iM 

V .VV y . 


A “C * * 


0.26*7 


0 .6 1 *: 


0.1105 


0.0189 


0.1642 


0.0644 


0.0016 


0.9740 


0 .Q 0 C 1 


1 2 7 / 


\rr : 


JC5" 


14?' 


14?" 


14?: 


149? 


149? 


1497 


1473 


1346 


1476 


1405 


£!»:• o.c::^ 


3.0-.y ; 


- v » 0 5 2 - : 4 


• q ,« K 


0 .0 1 5 1 k 


C. 112:4 


0.04307 


-0.0884? 


0.0008 c 


C. 00294 


-O.OCCil 


-0.04077 


0.0*036 




y . 1 . 1 


7 , v 1 1 •: 




1.0.37 


v .0001 


0.105: 


0.0009 


0.9733 


0.9127 


0.5567 


C.128? 


0.CC07 


£ 


14> 


i<:4 


• A • A 


1414 


1414 


A 4 1 4 


1414 


1414 


1290 


12*2 


1 39C 


1414 


S f t . L 


r. 7 - ' 


--.1580V 


c.r:.- 


-. .C.4?5 


v . O', j ■ • 


-0.04835 


-0.11753 


€.0252 ' 


-0.05457 


-0.1 0 S 6 2 


-0.1400: 


0.37146 


C.Ok. : 


w,**2i 


V . 4 y v i 


0 . ;» 53 


V . Viu 


0 .884,. 


0.061: 


O.OCv. 


0.3288 


0.0003 


O.OCCi 


c.ooo: 


0.0001 




;c-: 


iCy* 


, C i ’ 


14?: 


14V5 


1495 


14?: 


1455 


146/ 


1 j4 1 


1470 






C . w t. - 1 


A c • 7 h 


” V. . y k k k w 


v . v k a. * : 


-0.1,79. 


j. 02538 


0.01390 


C. 01285 


0.0.513 


-0.047c? 


-C. 04824 


€.27868 


. /"'■ 

v . V 4 V , 


0.68:5 


v.C43* 


V . j * 1 t 


v.3 c3 


0.0001 


0.2573 


0.5921 


0.6?04 


0.4:48 


0.0814 


0.0651 


C.0001 


JfiSte 


1488 


1488 


1485 


1488 


1458 


1488 


1488 


1483 


1462 


1336 


1463 


1414 


uHifLOi -0.110^4 


0.0CC70 


C .03901 


0.02818 


-C. 03927 


0.02020 


0.01657 


-C. 00601 


-C. 01178 


0.03734 


0.00237 


-0.05962 


-0.2403? 


c.cco: 


C .980 : 


0.1740 


0.3262 


C .1711 


0.4816 


0.5637 


C.8341 


C.6815 


0.1975 


0.5375 


0.0392 


0.0001 


. 2:6 


‘ 11 L 

UiU 


iLit 


1:16 


1216 


1216 


1216 


1216 


1216 


1193 


1098 


1197 


1136 



CO 



NCBI 



103 



CJKE&: 



RACE 






nt 



Hit 



nmiK twi^UK CGE^FKlEfTS 



PROS > X UNDER H0;RwC=0 / NilflBEP 0 : OBSERVATIONS 



MS 


fl£TtX c 


ERS 


PAT ALL 


REIBEN 


UNOLGC 


0.34716 


0.24024 


0.05276 


0.05943 


0.14334 


-0.11054 


0.0001 


0.0001 


0.0473 


0.0216 


0.0001 


0.0001 


141* 


149? 


1414 


1495 


CO 

CO 


1216 


0.00951 


0.06117 


0.0416? 


-0.01772 


0.01046 


0.00070 


0.7209 


0.017? 


0.1171 


0.4936 


0.6868 


0.9805 


1414 


1497 


1414 


1495 


1488 


1216 


0.07427 


0.136-6 


-0.03364 


-0.1080? 


0.05176 


0.03901 


0.0052 


0.0001 


0.0016 


0.0001 


0.045? 


0.1740 


ici: 


149 7 


1414 


1495 


1488 


1216 


v.OL. ' 


-v.OCECv 


-0.01946 


0.C7139 


-0.02223 


0.02813 


, O 7 i 1 

V . • J V i 


n - c > 7 

v . J . %! 


0.4*48 


0.0056 


0.3915 


0.3262 


HiA 


149? 


« / f 


1495 


1438 


1216 


’C.i/Ot'w 


C. 028:1 


v. 06:56 


-0.01492 


0.02295 


-0.03927 


r> A i c ~ 
V . V 4 7 - 


C.,677 


0.0137 


0.5628 


0.3763 


C.171I 


lAlfi 


1497 


1414 


1495 


1488 


1216 


•0. 0220 2 


0.0:403 


0.11264 


C .00377 


-0.11791 


0.02020 


0.4061 


1.3746 


O.OOOi 


0.8842 


c.ooc; 


C.4S16 


1CJC 


149? 


14), 


1495 


1483 


1216 


■0.026 It 


i.04i:: 


0 .0430 ' 


-C. 04635 


0. 029,3 


0.01657 


< V'ii 


O.llw 


0.10:: 


0.0616 


0.2573 


0.563 7 


? / 1 ; 


14v 


.414 


1495 


1483 


1216 


0.066?; 


f 

V . VO v ^ ■* 


-0.0334? 


-v.ir?2 


0.0139C 


-0.00601 


v . ■: : i : 


0.013* 


V.OOv? 


o.ooo; 


0.5921 


0.834! 


M- 


/ r ' 

* 7 ' 


14M 


i-9:- 


1483 


12:6 


0 . ; 4 6 : t 




C.OOC3- 


C . v 2 0 1 ' 


0.0128;. 


-C. 01178 


0.0604 


0.1642 


0.9733 


0.3288 


C.6204 


0.681) 


141C 


149; 


1414 


1495 


1463 


1216 



PEARS8N CORREiATIW COEFFICIENTS / PROP , ;R. UMER H0:RH8=0 / MSBER OF OBSERVATIONS 





iRS 


.IE IE IP 


E«S 


PA v ALL 


REIBEN 


UNOLOC 


DEBI 


0.02181 


0.04820 


0.00294 


-0.09497 


0.01913 


0.03734 




0.4165 


0.0644 


0.9127 


0.0003 


0.4648 


0.1975 




1390 


1473 


1390 


146/ 


1462 


1193 


rOTlKC 


-0.04729 


0.08605 


-0.00011 


-0.10862 


-0.04769 


0.0023? 




0.0919 


0.0016 


0.9967 


0.0001 


0.0814 


0.9375 




1272 


1346 


1272 


1341 


1336 


1098 


CIVLJQ8 


0.00311 


0.00083 


-0.04077 


-0.14008 


-0.04824 


-0.05962 




0.9078 


0.5740 


0.1287 


0.0001 


0.0651 


0.0392 




1 39C 


I4?6 


1390 


1470 


1463 


1197 




V / 


'J f ^ * j t 


0.0903c 


0.3 7 14s 


0.27865 


-0.24059 




c.too: 


O.OCOi 


0.0007 


C'.COCi 


0.0001 


0.0001 




l<;c 


it 09 


1414 


1414 


14:4 


l!3i 


T*C 


i.ooocC 


V . 4 4 J 0 y 


0.0724: 


0.30434 


0.28965 


-0.20235 




{ AA/ A 

V • V V V V 


O.OCOi 


0.0064 


0.0001 


0.0001 


C.OOOl 




14.*. 


140 Q 


1414 


14:4 


*4;4 


1126 




C.^IOs 


i . i - ,v. 

* • V > V V V 


v.U229 
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